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"philosophy." Yet that such a girl, unblinded by
passion, knowing to what chances she exposed herself,
consented to become the mistress of such a man is another
remarkable proof of that indescribable fascination of
which we have so often seen the effect. " "When I first
saw him," she says, "I thought his appearance most
unpleasing; I started back with repulsion. But, like
many others, I not only by degrees became accustomed
to his features, I even came to think them well suited to
his genius. His countenance was expressive, his mouth
charming, his smile very attractive."

All who saw her, men like Dumont and Romilly,
or the respectable Lord Minto, little likely to be
impressed by meretricious graces, spoke of Henriette de
Nehra with admiration and respect. The old Marquis,
at a time when he was most embittered against his son,
wrote to his brother that all who had seen her agreed
that she was charming and pitied her innocent simplicity.
Mirabeau's letters to her, very unlike those he addressed
to Sophie, are such as might have been written to an
honoured wife. " Dear love," he says, " I have only had
one really happy day in my life, that on which I learnt
to know you, that on which you gave me your friend-
ship ... no happiness is possible away from you.
Every feeling, from the most trivial impression to the
loftiest thought, which I do not. share with you, is
worthless . . . your absence deprives me of what is best
in me. Were you to abandon me I might seek forget-
fulness in dissipation, not to find pleasure but death."
For five years Henriette was his good genius. Although
she was faithful to Mirabeau in thought and deed, both
while she lived with him and afterwards till her death,